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NATIONALISM VERSUS UNIVERSALITY 


| is possible, but highly dubious, that any but an Englishman would or 
could have written that soliloquy of John of Gaunt which in Richard II 
calls his country: “This royal throne of kings, this scept’red isle.” National 
patriotism has been given no more noble or eloquent expression and the 
reader—or the listener when Shakespeare’s play is presented on the stage— 
irrespective of is nationality cannot but be set a-tingling. He responds 
emotionally to Gaunt’s love of country and while he may not direct that 
response to England itself, to “this blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England,” he will not dispute the validity and genuineness of Gaunt'’s 
enthusiasm. He may not agree with all the details, he may intellectually 
discern the exaggerations, but in essence he will be stirred to a parallel love 
for his own native land. The universality of poetry derives from emotion 
that itself is universal, as patriotism is; and Shakespeare, as poet, eminently 
succeeds in evoking in his audience that response which causes its mem- 
bers to participate and to feel as Gaunt did. He does so despite the fact that 
an Englishman, writing about England, he deals with nationalism, because 

he rises above it and speaks for the world of men. 
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Poem after poem, basically national in theme and of superior poetic 
worth, are found enshrined in English literature. Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass, certainly as American a work as can be discovered, won admiration 
in England perhaps initially more so than in America. “Oh, to be in Eng- 
land when April’s there” has universal appeal. Certainly it is dubious that 
one whose life has uninterruptedly been spent in the Southern hemisphere 
where April is not what it is in England—an autumn rather than a spring 
month—would be excluded from responding to Browning’s intense desire 
as do those who know the delights of an English spring. We once heard 
an Indian from Calcutta explain that English poetry presented certain diffi- 
culties to her in school because certain things mentioned in it were not 
known in India. What they were had to be explained just as frangipani 
might have to be defined for an American schoolgirl. Yet, given the ex- 
planation, she had no difficulty understanding and participating in the joy 
Wordsworth felt on seeing a hillside of daffodils wavering in the wind 
although the flower had been unknown to her. 

These reflections were prompted by a letter we publish in this issue 
from England. Its writer states his disaffection with SPIRIT because he 
finds it “so characteristically American.” Until we read his statement we 
had not given a thought to this matter. Published in America, SPIRIT, 
whose contributors with few exceptions are Americans, obviously would be 
“characteristically American” and without apologies. Yet it can be so and 
still be universal. We believe it to be so. Its poems should “transcend 
national boundaries” and if the two examples Mr. Mohr cites are meant 
to illustrate poems that do not transcend such bounds, we remain no more 
than puzzled. 

Herbert Kenny’s “Laugh out the Lilacs, Spring,” is one of the loveliest 
lyrics SPIRIT has published and we suspect that if Mr. Mohr were to sub- 
mit it to his English associates of unbiased minds they would agree. “Circum- 
spection” uses references—“The Golden Gate ... New York . . . New 
Orleans . . . Santa Fe” but such references (Troy and the Pillars of Her- 
cules also occur) certainly are not used by Claude F. Koch to limit reader 
appeal and poetic response exclusively to Americans. The poetry of 
Englishmen, very much of which is long dear to all who read English, is 
filled with place references. We are equally puzzled by Mr. Mohr’s theory 
concerning “the lack of real criticism of Invitation to the City” unless he 
wished it judged on a nationality basis. Importantly of course is the fact 
that no book available to reviewers can be fenced off from criticism whether 
favorable or unfavorable. We suspect that Mr. Mohr dwells in an “ivory 
tower” himself and perhaps subscribes to the theory that “no good can come 
out of Nazareth”—Nazareth in this case being America. 
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OF POEMS 


These are children pulling 

At dress and pettiskirt, 

The small nouns nagging at the mind, 
The adjectives that flirt, 

Rhymes that riddle me to find 

Words to match their grace, 

As small ones singing, hand in hand, 
They fall in place, 

And as children, after riot, 

Leave the heart quicksilver quiet. 


GLADYS MC KEE. 


AFTER WALLACE STEVENS 


No one essayed the shape of clouds 
In line and color before they met 
His eye, or turned to them for rain 
Before they came to be; the clouds 
Preceded us. 

As likely say 
That someone did as that the will 
Projects a goal, then constitutes 
A way synonymous with it, 
And out of thought finds nourishment. 


And thus we make God come to be; 
A thirteenth-century tapestry 
I weave of modern rhetoric, 
And wait for heretics to hear 
And be convinced. 

The rhetoric 
Can be improved; the prayer remains 
The same as once in Palestine 
A father cried through tears: I do 
Believe, help thou my unbelief! 


GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 
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A WAYSIDE SORROW 


These blowing, floury nights, 

When snow and frigid breezes broom 
Softly together down the dark, and fill 
With mystery the freezing gloom, 

And Christmas window-lights, 

Shining along the invisible hill, 

Burn dimly through the pour 

Of gauzy snow like smouldering embers, 
My eyes turn misty and my heart, 
Grown suddenly desolate, remembers 

A small pathetic form 

One Christmas night 

Down the long dark of forty years ago— 
A sorrow grieving in a place apart, 

A wayside sorrow in a shrine, 

Mute and bewildered through the gray dream of snow. 


Back from the flocking storm, 

Safe from the arc-glare of the corner light 
That clicked and shimmered through the sifting fall, 
He stood where the old snow-brushed tenement wall 
Wrapped him in shadow. More than snow 
Was setting on his head, 

Dusting his mournful cap. 

More than the icy blow 

Shook him. Oh, it was grief, too much 

For one small heart, too great a load for such 

A bending branch; the branch would snap. 

His Christmas sled 

Grieved there beside him, unremembered now 
After the coasting down the hill. 

His brow, the round big brow of seven years 
Was dark as an old man’s with a world of woes. 
His meek black eye-buds flashed with tears. 
One mittened fist 

Pressed on the open mouth to keep it still; 

And on the mitten there was frozen mist 

Where eyes and nose 

Had drizzled into it for comfort or for shame. 














I was a boy myself, and with the crowd 
Had coasted down the slope, below 

The street-light’s clicking sodium flame. 
Now I was headed home, with bowed 

And flowery-pelted head, 

Wind on my cheek like a cold kiss, 

My new boots scuffing the loose snow, 

And singing in my heart for Christmas bliss, 
For cocoa and the sweet Irish bread, 

And the hot kitchen stove, and fairy tales— 
Lost in the new fairy tales, with stockinged feet 
Plunged in the oven heat, 

While the great snowstorm’s crystal sails 
Out in the blasting air 

Carried the creaking world away. 


I saw him in the shadows there, 

Poor Joel by his house. I stopped to say 
Some soft irrelevance. But he, 

Buried alive in grief and the powdery dim, 
Said not a word, nor even looked at me. 


Poor Joel had a sister, twin to him; 
But she had died three nights ago, 
And they, broken with grief that never made a sound, 
After the choke of mourning buried her 
One day, one little day 
Before the coming round 
Of Christian Christmas, and before the snow, 
Out in the Jewish graveyard miles away. 
There were no Christmas lights—there never were— 
Up in the third-floor window; there were none 
Down in the cellar of his heart. 
A little broken urn, poor Joel’s heart 
Lay with the far away and long ago, 
Cast hopeless under half a ton 
Of earth and drifting snow. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 
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A TIME FOR GRIEVING 


There will come a better time for sorrow. 
Not now. Not here in this afflicted hour. 
Not when the heart is like a stone and prayer 


Impossible and death sits on the soul 
Wearing shroud of sun and moon, in noon-pall. 
Never now. There will come a better time: 


And earth presume a fragrance in my face 
Wings lift the heart protesting into space 
And beauty be a smile, a word, a touch— 


A split of second only!—then, oh then 
Grief will lance the heart and let life run 
And body break (How sweet the taste of tears! ) 


And cry forgiveness and the saving glory: 
The blessed time will come when I'll be sorry. 


FRANCESCA GULI. 


THE WAVE FLINGING 


Time was the wave rising out of the wallow, 
surrounding and tumbling us to sere distraction, 
smothering, all but drowning us in years... . 


Now is the same as Ever, is instant, alive: 

now we are clung together, meshed in spirit 

and lifted sheer to the spume-blown crest—so high! 
Glancing down in a flash we discover the world 

is not a stupendous mountain but a flinging 

wave, rising awash with the floor of heaven... . 


Here is Now: and time is dissolved this day: 
once joined by faithful fingers of your single 
strong hand through pain’s persistent ache; 
today, taking the man’s part, I unloose 

your finger’s love from my forsaken sleeve, 




















I plunge out free and naked on the wave: 
He bids me follow, turn my back and follow; 
He bids you now transplant your finger roots 
and graft their urgent sap to Jesse’s Tree: 


mirabile dictu, see it flourish, greenly 

leaved and tendriled, peopled with delicate birds 
chanting, flowering in the heavenly garden: 
Now is our Liege-Love Lord’s transpiring hour 

to hold each other’s hands in absences 

and waft across the plaza to His temple. 


ALLEN WHITING. 


VARIATIONS 


I 


Perhaps the secret is 

Tightening your hands upon the wheel 

As neon towns flash by 

And turning on the radio with a 

Quick twist, and glancing often at the sky 


But not hearing, somehow, weather-check 
Or time-signal, electric buzz behind 
Smiling commercial drone. 


Looking calm into unready eyes 
Seeing their blue, seeking no further 
Than their mild content. 

Perhaps the secret is an hour forespent 
And not tabulated. 


Life is a day of antechambers 

And reception desks, 

An evening knock upon your door, 

A packaged meal, a ticket in your purse, 
The examination-room, a sharpened pencil, 
Tomorrow’s schedule barred and crossed, 
A garden dead of sudden frost. 
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Perhaps the secret is 
Not heeding the warm laughter 
And never counting on forever after. 


I 


There is no place on earth 

Man can call home 

Though from the ruling tome 

He learns his cottage or apartment 
Meets the defined requirements 

In a walled, windowed way. 

But often he stands, 

Hat in hand, 

Sipping coffee quickly in the morning, 
Seeking a cranny in the steel-bright kitchen 
For the dream. 


Should he be a freer spirit, 

As they say, 

He may pretend a haven 

In the parks and wilder spots 
On the sun-lone mountain tops. 


But the foaming of the stream 
Or its clear unhuman quiet 

Mirror but his wind-burnt face, 
Not the vision and the dream. 


At a diner between cities 

Some late-autumn night, 

He may recall he’s tried them all, 

Those sung and storied castles 

Of the mind and heart. 

He may start 

And watch the beams of autos in the cold, 
Fingers of white haze 

Followed by cautious dark hulls. 

And he may hear the wheeling of the gulls. 


LOUISE J. CRISTINA. 

















AFTER BETHANY 


My sister has eaten her bread alone, 

Though she drinks a mead made bracken by tears 
From a goblet held in nail-notched hands. 
Her heart has cradled the words she hears 
As she woves to a cadence of inner song 
While mystic fingers chart ways that have lain 
From a high hill’s turning at tortured noon 
To a swift night sprung from desiring’s pain. 
Yes, my sister has sorted the light from dark 
And parted the lattice to let the Sun 

Blaze his bright name on the lintel and floor 
Where each new dawn brings death to be done. 


SISTER M. EMMANUEL, CS. J. 


MOVING DAY 


Mother, kingdom unspent, 

Of our romp and sleep the firmament 
From the first dawn to present summer, 
Herculean your task today 

From city dark to country way. 


This act no nakedness will spare: 
Secrets revealing and threadbare 
In upheaval out of vans, 
Trappings old and patience-moulded 
By November’s cold sun scalded. 


And more—past newest hedges flashing, 
Valor we at once are watching: 

We gape at the immensities 

You carry nimbly in light cages— 

Our exaltations, all our rages, 


Package of our field-grown years, 
Family tuggings, stones and stars; 
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While at your throat, to our adornment, 
Gently swing the great necklaces 
You wear always of our faces. 





And your right hand without pause 
Parts the new air and outward draws 
From the strange house all the strangeness; 
The empire of your presence moved, 
We follow effortless, loved. 

ELIZABETH RANDALL-MILLS. 


AUTUMN ON THE ROAD 


Looking at me, you said: 
“Autumn is on the road.” 

I felt relieved indeed: 

It was a leaf, half red 

half brown, with still some good 
in it of the dawn’s bud 

and with a bit of clod 

on it of the earth’s shed 
glory of lymphs. All fled 

I had thought (my mind bled) 
the yellow of man’s bread, 
the white of my soul’s need, 
the green, lavish and loud, 

of the grass that breathes God. 
But in that leaf, instead, 

I could retrace the thread 

of all colors, the speed 

of all beauty, the blood 

of all life, and the mood 

of all springs. Afraid 

of each my season sped? 

Oh no: with me on the road, 
you made my end seem good 
and even glorious. Glad 

is death with love beside. 


JOSEPH TUSIANI. 

















Three Poems by Joseph P. Clancy 


BIRTHDAY: 


Variations on a Theme by Dylan Thomas 


Over, now, the border into Janus’ country 

He stands, poised on his day of entry, 
Islanded in a running year, and sees 

Resurrected at last, remote beyond recapture, 
The slight and lonely boy who curled 

Snug in his house of books on rainy Sundays, 


And lived most there, and in the Eden of the park 
Where he climbed in frightened joy the huge 

Rocks to the summerhouse, and proudly captained 
His veering sail across the oval lake, 

And by that other grander lake 
Envied the rowers and explored for hours, 


Shunning the sober paths, the woods and streams. 
How wonderful his clear world seems, 

How light his body in the twisted mirror 
Of memory’s pastoral to the man who drags 

His time-logged self through the fluent hours, 
Forgetting the rank wilderness where adolescence 


Fled from another boy, his failure at games 
And shyness with girls, his terrors and tears. 
Two-faced Janus is a dangerous patron, 
His backward vision an Arcady of boyhood, 
His forward mirage a boneyard of desert 
Where a faceless ancient too dry for weeping 


Digs in the sand with idiot fingers 

For his lost bauble. He must deny that god, 
Refuse entry to his house of mirrors, 

And live in the now that he cannot see. 
Let him embark once more from his birthday island, 

Praising the fact of flesh and its journey, 


And even in the waste of the final desert 
As the lizard whispers that hate is all 



































And the harsh bird calls the heart to break 
Rejoice in the sun its life, its death, 

Consign to the dry and cleansing wind 

And the day of exit, when the cactus flowers. 





WINTER SONG 


When we walked this wood in high summer, 
The branches flourished above us, 

The brush stirred to wind and frolicking beast, 
And the choir of birds rejoiced. 


Here we would walk hand in hand through groves 
That shadowed the earliest lovers, 

And laugh that our days were all one, and summer 
Closed in our net of love. 


Now you are gone, and the leaves, and I walk 
Alone beneath ruined branches. 

The dark angels with their swords of wind 
Have cut this wood to the bone. 


ELECTION DAY 


After the dreadful pudder, 
The flares that left us darkling, 
Siren and sibyline voices 

From windy caves and corners, 
The polemic weather clears. 
Under a neutral sky 

Our day of choice begins. 


No birds predict for us 

What the high gods design 

As snarled within our moment, 
Blind to the unborn, 

Our fathers on our shoulders, 
Partisan, skeptic, or bored 

We meet to cast our lot. 


Children praise in play 
This day that sets them free 














From the dull rooms where we 

Wait for our names to be checked, 
The secular sanctum to open, 

The act that celebrates 

Our nation’s holy day. 


The fraying curtains, the cold 
Stare of the machine, 

Our instant’s hesitation, 

The passions, creeds, and quirks 
That pull the levers down, 
These are the shabby robes 


Our choicest freedoms wear. 


Our vigil through the night 
Of rumor and computation 
Closes the clumsy rite 

For evil and for good: 
Unlovely, yes, and yet 
Communion and consent, 
A faith, a hope, a way. 


Three Poems by Louise Townsend Nicholl 


OH, SUDDENLY THE WAKE 


Oh, suddenly the wake, the open water, 

The darkness flowing from the splintered white 
Of frozen sleep, and here to drown is sweeter 
Than to go down in dream, and even deeper, 
At 3 A. M., the nadir of the night. 


This respite of the dark is ultimate, 

The reservoir, the nucleus, the hollow 

Above which rounds the halo of existence. 
Here lies the world’s brain, cognizant but resting, 
As mine, its tiny watchlike miniature, 

A chamber etched with mystic numerals 
Where embryo and memory contain 

All that may seem to die but must endure. 
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Oh, drown now in the wake, the flowing water, 
Go down in darkness sweeter than the dream. 


ROWBOAT 


The house where we went for the key was of stone and the boat was of 
wood 

But the keys and the oarlocks were iron, were metal, and there lay the 
magic, 

The promise of changing and strangeness in elements not understood. 


And the years by some logic of dreaming it wasn’t the key but the boat 

That we came to pick up and must pull through the grasses and over 
the road 

To the terrible ends of the land where the peril began and the rowing. 


But dreaming has no way to prove that its premise was all a mistake 
And I had to awake to remember how water made friends with the land, 
The oars clicking into the oarlocks, the boat at its ease on the lake. 


DRAWBRIDGE 


They called it the canal; I took their word 
Since I knew nothing then of watercourses 

Or that there would be towpaths for the horses 
When boats went by. And in my later mind 

I thought it was the Erie, lovely error 

So to insure a border broad enough 

To bind that length of garden wilderness 

And shut it off forever, like a moat. 


It must have been a channel or a stream, 

I saw no boat go by, no horse or path. 

Why they should say canal I cannot guess, 
And it was too far south to be the Erie. 

But through that childhood and its lovely truth 
Ran this most beautiful, egregious error, 

The pseudo waterway to edge my dreaming, 
The moat with drawbridge never yet pulled down. 

















Metaphysics and the Literary Imagination 
By WILLIAM F. LYNCH, S.J. 


HOPE it is not too much to say, at the beginning of this discussion, that 
the philosophers as a general group have not paid sufficient attention 
to the cognitive aspects of the literary imagination. This is not a charge 
I bring against Catholic philosophers, for they have been neither more 
nor less guilty than philosophers in general where there is question of 
the status of literary knowledge. In a sense the question is new for western 
civilization and we can all, in a generous and united spirit, begin to tackle 
it without a spirit of parti-pris or family bickering. 

I do not happen to be one of those who is without an extraordinary 
admiration for St. Thomas, and this gives me all the freedom to say that 
it would be naive of us to go to St. Thomas for any literary theory or any 
satisfactory evaluation of the literary imagination as it relates whether to 
being or to knowledge. At their point of history the Schoolmen simply 
were not faced with our literature, our problems, our points of discussion 
and it would, therefore, be absurd and magical to expect that they give us 
our answers. William K. Wimsatt has put the matter pretty succinctly when 
he says in his Literary Criticism: a Short History: 


The student who inquires about poetry in the system of Aquinas 
himself will search the texts to find poetry treated only here and there, 
either as a problem in semantics—the locale of a kind of subrational 
metaphoric evasion (to be distinguished from theological analogy)— 
or as an art of verbal reasoning lower even than sophistic or rhetoric 
that is, at the bottom) in a scale which has Aristotelian metaphysical 
demonstration at the top. ‘ 


And he cites the following from the Saint: 


poetic knowledge concerns matters which through a deficiency in their 
truth cannot be laid hold of by the reason; hence the reason has to be 
beguiled by means of certain similitudes. Theology, on the other hand, 
deals with matters which are above reason. So the symbolic mode is 
common to both types of discourse; neither type is suited to reason. 


I do not doubt for a moment that St. Thomas, were he living in the midst 
of our own new literary debates, would handle himself with shining com- 
petence, but the fact is that he was not living in the midst of them. Almost 
certainly he and many of his contemporaries were involved in what we 
would today regard as relatively unimportant literary phenomena such as 
the nature of metaphor and similitude, their function in illuminating fine 
thoughts that are already fully thought out by the speculative mind, and 
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the general ability of poetry to assist the rhetorical mind in putting over 
a point by hauling in the imagination, as it were, from the outside. In a 
word, literature did not have cognitive or ontological status. 

But the thing that is not often enough said is that a culture that is cursed 
with such a minimizing of the vast possibilities of the literary is not alto- 
gether cursed. For this weakness is the indulgence of a strong man. What 
I mean is that a culture that is intellectually confident and orientated, that 
is at least fundamentally structured and has a fundamental sense of where 
it is going, can afford to be less desperate in ransacking every possible re- 
source for a sense of structure, direction and cognition. Despite its limita- 
tions—and they were very severe, much more severe than is generally 
admitted by the present /audatores temporis acti of Christian humanism 
and the harsher critics of technology—we can surely say of the medieval 
situation that it was not beset, as we are, by a deep philosophical and 
theological anxiety. In a word, it was not cognitively unsettled and driven 
as a result toward seeking cognition in every available area. It was cog- 
nitively unsettled and restless, but it was not desperate. It was impossible, 
therefore, that it should ever go to the other extreme, as we began to do 
in a literary way in the nineteenth century, especially among the French 
theorists and practitioners—the extreme of regarding the poet, the literary 
man, the artist as the new, only, veritable high priests of knowledge who 
could alone lead us to the absolute and the final secrets of being. 

Granted, however, that all this may be very true, let us try to go on 
in the light, the warmth and the charity of a quite opposite fact. Let us 
go on, that is to say, in the spirit of the great Christic phrase Felix culpa 
and in the light of the Augustinian meaning of the fact that even by sin 
and darkness do we make progress. For it is also true that a disoriented age 
can by very force of its pain become creative in new ways and can dis- 
cover, can more deeply plunge into, new sources of knowledge. Such, to 
my mind, is what is going on in the literary world and we must ourselves 
be open to these new processes. The literary world is alive today with 
broad philosophical and even theological interests and there are many 
quarters that are quite ready to listen to the philosophers and theologians, 
provided the latter are respectful of and competent in the realities of 
literary facts. This is undoubtedly true also of the human world of science, 
and of economics, and of politics and of other immediate human realities. 

We can, then, say that there is increasing need for philosophers and 
theologians who will philosophize or theologize within the terms and the 
competencies and the needs of these concrete and evidential fields. This 
indeed will in many cases mean a double training and a double burden, but 
each age has its new burdens for the Church, and it does not necessarily 
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mean at all that we will be working harder than those who have gone before 
us. They had to bear vast apologetical burdens, create the bases for future 
scholarship, fight the battle of the poor and the workers, create a Catholic 
situation in the midst of a Protestant culture, and bear the burden of being 
in many ways on the outside and not accepted. Our situation is simply 
different, not more burdensome. For we begin to be accepted and to be 
asked into the inside of these questions and these fields, to explore with 
many men of good will the possibility that these areas they know so well 
and so professionally may yet lead somewhere to meaning and to con- 
solation. And our temptation, in this new generation, will be to want to 
think that we are still hated and still not wanted. I believe that we are. 
And this is our new burden. 

It is with such thoughts as these that we may the better return to a 
consideration of the possible alliance of philosophy and theology on the 
one hand and the literary imagination on the other. Surely we must take 
our stand, intermediately and sensibly, between two extreme positions so 
far as the exploration of literature as an instrument of human knowledge 
in the finest sense of that word is concerned. 

The first of these two positions for the cognitive status of literature is— 
and here I do not pick a mild word—the position of absolute unim- 
portance. 

The second position is that of absolute importance, and here I mean 
literally that the literary imagination is taken as the final and best way 
by which humanity may place itself in contact with the absolute. 

Let us look honestly at this first status of unimportance, for there is little 
doubt that we were ourselves substantially committed to it for some few 
generations. According to this understanding, the poetic mode of thinking 
is really outside of all the forms of thought that we really and traditionally 
call thought. Perhaps the following way of putting the position is a bit 
of a parody, but, like all good parody, the parody has its point. For what 
we were often saying is that when we were finished thinking or finished 
the formulation of a thought then we added to it poetically, from the out- 
side, added things that were appendages, images, points of force, metaphors, 
rhythms, similes, like decorations that were pretty afterthoughts or ways of 
putting things that kept things from being as dull as they usually were. 

At other times this position speaks about things like taste and sensibil- 
ity, averring that after all there is a place for these things too. A gentleman 
should know literature, which was tantamount to saying that after all the 
hustle and bustle and agony of work and thinking were done there must 
be a place in the evening for the distractions and pleasantries of what were 
called “good books.” Though of course we sometimes called them all “bad 
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books.” Or, somewhat after the manner of Descartes himself, this position 
came to say that man had two parts to him; with one he thought, and with 
another he felt, and after all emotions too had their place in human life, 
and this place had to be filled and taken care of by literature. Thus litera- 
ture was essentially a world of the emotions, an art that took care of this 
part of the “well-rounded man,” though thereby the well-rounded man, 
again Cartesian wise, became literally a man of parts, each part well 
separated and hidden from the other. 

Let us not think for a moment that we alone were guilty of this 
minimizing habit of relating the worlds of thought and imagination. It was 
also taking place, in different fashions, in the most fashionable and pro- 
fessional literary quarters, sometimes under the guise of the enthusiastic 
restoration of the dignity of poetry and literature. Poe became the most 
fashionable model for the theorists and practitioners of Europe, though 
one of the largest things he was saying was that poets first “thought” and 
then added all kinds of images and rhythms of such a kind as would be- 
guile an audience, by hook or by crook, by weep or by sweep, into the 
range of the exploiting domination of that idea. Even T. S. Eliot is still 
suspect in some quarters of having produced a similar theoretical version of 
poetry, with its theory of an “objective correlative”: that is, the mind thinks 
and feels poetically, and then gets down to the final business of working 
out an objective correlative of images and situations which will match such 
thinking in the external order and insure its permanent power to be com- 
municated. But the essential poetry and thinking was all over and done 
with before ever an image or a rhythm was found. And even a master 
like Maritain would seem to come close to handling in the same minimizing 
way the position of the actual poetry we read on paper when he speaks 
more than once in such a vein as this: 


The distinction . . . between the “vision” of the artist or, again, 
his invention, his conception of the work and the means of execution or 
realization which he employs, cannot . . . be too strictly insisted upon. 


(Art and Scholasticism) 


In all the different variants of this position, therefore, from the roughest 
to the most sophisticated, in the fields of pedagogy, criticism, philosophy 
and that of the inner work of poetry itself, we see a general tendency to 
locate the poetic and literary materials themselves as formally existing out- 
side of thinking itself. 

So far as Christian influences on speculation and action by Christians 
within this minimal position goes, I sometimes wonder if we should not 
add another possibly all-pervading factor as the partial cause of past atti- 
tudes. I do it with some hesitation, but am inclined on the whole to be- 
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lieve that there is a good deal of truth to it. I am thinking of a current of 
thought among us that some think is indigenous to the Christian problem 
itself and that dates, therefore, from the very beginnings of Christianity. 
It is fundamentally a fear of poetry and literature, a fear of it as alluring 
and non-ascetical. 

Even St. Augustine, who has given us a permanent guide post with 
his wonderful sentence “every true Christian should know that truth is 
the Lord’s no matter where he may discover it,” finally uses a not too 
decisive language when he says, “we must use this world, and not take 
pleasure in it.” How far we have been influenced by all these fears and 
hesitations—which are probably more Plotinian in their exact character than 
Christian—must be judged by each one of us and by each institution. The 
only brief thing I would like to say in passing at this juncture is that, if we 
wish to base a final literary position on Christian principles and attitudes, 
we ought to be historically fair and balanced. 

Should we not ask ourselves if we are in sufficient contact, in the 
very inner bloodstream of the mind and the heart, with the vast image 
and rhythm resources of the Hebraic mind and tradition; in other words, 
are we sufficiently poetic in what we might say is God’s sense of that word? 
Or are we overly devoted, as the Benedictine scholar Dom Celestin Charlier 
insists we are, to the Greek speculative tradition? Though once again it 
can be said surely that here we are dealing not with a specifically Catholic 
problem but with a generally Western one. 

The second question we should ask ourselves, before we give too 
quick an answer to what a specifically Christian reaction to the life of 
the imagination is, is the question of whether we have yet adequately ex- 
plored (or even completely will have explored) what Christ himself was 
and what Christology is. For it seems to me that what Christ did was to 
explore to the hilt, in all save sin, the total human fact and the total human 
situation, all its sensibility, its feelings, its time phases. He did not come 
to establish a conflict between time and eternity; rather, He re-established 
the former as a path to the latter and to His Father. And therefore—since 
I can say it reverently in the context of this discussion—He re-established 
the possibility of theater and the dramatic; for what else does theater mean 
but that time has a shape and a form and a meaning, and leads somewhere 
if we will but discover and follow its true lines of motion? The true 
quarrel, I would suggest, is not between time and eternity, but between 
being and non-being, the true and the false, whether in time or eternity. 

It might be good in this connection to remember who the enemy of 
Christ was and is. He was and is the Father of Lies, the spirit of negation, 
and he is this for time and eternity. 
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Let us take this, then, as a kind of theological metaphor to guide the 
way in which we look at the world of the imagination. That is, let us be 
careful not to be caught in the awkward and surely unfortunate position 
of finding what almost amounts to a dichotomy between the creative life 
of the imagination and the eternal truth. The better thing to do would be 
to be making a constant critique, a constant judgment, between two dif- 
ferent kinds of the imagination. 

One form of the literary imagination, indeed one form of art, will have 
a confidence in the power of the finite and the definite and the limited 
human world to get somewhere if we but discover and follow the real 
lines of it. Dante in his way was looking as much for the true lines of 
the human reality in the Purgatorio and Reality itself in the Paradiso as 
was St. Thomas in all his work. To see how much this is true I recom- 
mend that the reading of the thoughtful commentary of Francis Ferguson, 
to see there, in the language of a good critic, how the Pilgrim Dante, the 
master of the imagination, is constantly choosing between being and non- 
being, between reality and negation, as he marches through the inward life 
of man, taking this ledge and not that, this path and not that, electing al- 
ways and through a trained instinct that is buttressed by all the resources 
of the human soul. 

I know it is not fashionable in our day to think of the work of the 
imagination in such wide-ranging terms, but “why should we not?” is the 
question. The literary imagination in its best hands is still leading us 
through the fogs. I would plead that we see it at its truest as always mak- 
ing judgments and acts of discernment, seductive at moments indeed, but 
life itself is seductive and it is the task of both grace and, in its lesser way, 
the literary imagination not to deny the seductive, but to lead us unerringly 
and by force of its particular genius through it. 

Rather, then, than accept the simplistic and minimizing version of art 
and the imagination, we ought to take the stance of the eagle once a week 
and regard them from the parallelism of their vocation with religion it- 
self. Both, often, get into the same boat, of being considered as areas of 
consolation over against the rigors of reality, and neither having much 
to do with the latter. But both have the common and final vocation of 
bringing us into touch with what is real, and we must admit that the first 
taste is not much to our taste. Mr. Eliot has told us that “human kind 
cannot endure very much reality” and this may account very much for the 
frequent aversion of human beings to both religion and art and the ten- 
dency to put both in a harmless and inconsequential corner. 

If there is any general agreement among the hard-headed, the prac- 
tical, the business men of our civilization, it is an agreement to tell priests, 
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artists and psychiatrists to leave them alone while they run reality. Yet 
these are the three that are by profession in touch with reality. What I 
want to say most at this point is that we do not help our common cause 
by running each other down and by proclaiming to each that the other 
has no importance at all save that of a gentleman’s role for an hour in the 
evening or a pious man’s lift for an hour on Sunday morning. We are 
defeating our own purposes, we are defeating our own greatest principle 
that salus animarum est lex suprema as often as we neglect or tear down 
the status of the artist or the literary man—whose greatest interest and 
preoccupation is the knowledge of the human soul and things human. Both 
camps, theologians and philosophers on the one hand and the men of the 
imagination on the other, have as their common vocation the uncovering 
and defense of the reality of man. 

Our mistake, sometimes, is to confuse the whole work of the artist 
and the writer with a particular section of art and literature—a section 
whose particular vocation seems always to have been that of covering or 
hiding or distorting or giving a quick glamor rather than a glory to the 
reality of man. Romanticism has always wavered toward this side of 
things. The television and movie industries are notorious for the way they 
have cultivated the life of fantasy over against reality through all their 
resources of the imagination. And we would ourselves go along with it 
in the classroom whenever we would accept any quick meaning of the 
word “imagination” as something that is “imaginative” in the pejorative 
sense of the word, something that deals with pleasant or well-rounding 
fantasy or reading at the end of a hard day given over to the real. 

I very deliberately stay with this word “reality” as the major vocation 
of the real, the Hebraic, the Christic imagination because I do not alto- 
gether forget that the title of this paper is “Metaphysics and the Literary 
Imagination.” For, after all, the province of metaphysics itself is the 
grasping, the studying and the ordering of reality itself, not any reality, 
but the actual world we are born into and the actual God we adore. But 
I propose that art and literature are the first servants of metaphysics, putting 
it in touch, in actual and profound touch, with the reality which is its whole 
professional subject matter. Though we give it many qualifications, we 
are willing to accept the proposition that philosophy is the handmaid of 
theology but it seems to many of us that we are entering into a cognitive 
age of the literary imagination when we will begin to talk with a little 
more heart of literature as a kind of initial and intrinsic act in metaphysics, 
as the handmaid which does not prettify metaphysics from outside but 
gives it the basic sense of existence which is its very first and last datum. 

Let me put the matter in the following way, but let me put it hypo- 
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thetically, in such a way that I am asking for my reader’s opinion, which 
I certainly am. If metaphysics is the final and best commentary of human 
reason upon existence, the first question is, when are we really in touch 
with existence, so as to be able to begin and perfect that commentary? 
This “touch” is of course a matter of degree, but the question seems to 
me to be valid. There are some who think that the least contact is enough, 
so that thereafter we may remain in the empyrean of commentary. But 
is it really enough? Is not a continuous, mature and deep contact with 
existence required? After all, we ofen say of a whole culture which is in 
an increasingly scientistic, exploiting, and purely mathematical relation to 
existence required? After all, we often say of a whole culture which is in 
being, in very being, in existence. I am not the first and I hope I am not the 
last to suggest that the way of a true poetry and art must be one of the ways 
of returning to a truly metaphysical culture. 


Book Reviews 


OF STOAT AND HAWK AND SODDEN 
MOOR 


Lupercal, by Ted Hughes. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 

The Hawk in the Rain, Mr. Hughes’s first volume, was a winner of 
the first Publication Award in the contest sponsored by the New York 
Poetry Centre, as well as a choice of the Poetry Book Society. Not having 
read the first volume, it is not possible here to confirm the predictions 
made about Mr. Hughes’s promise or growth in poetic skill, as witnessed 
in this second book, Lupercal. Yet one thing is certain about Lupercal: it 
is virile, colorful, earthy in the better sense and holds the attention, not 
so much by any particular emotional response to the subject matter, but 
rather by a kind of roving curiosity. This “festival” of bird and man and 
beast, this gathering together of poems, with little evidence of joy—yet 
with some humor—is concerned with classical references, people past and 
present, concrete details of thrush, otter, bullfrog, goat and stoat, along 
with an occasional inversion and, from time to time, a bit of abandoned 
syntax. In contemporary poetry, nobody, in fairness, can strongly object 
to the above ways and means of writing a poem; the objections arise 
chiefly from the approach to the subject matter. 

I find in Lupercal a number of things to praise: striking imagery, 
subtle alliteration, arresting plot and an inborn assurance in handling 
words. These gifts are not meagre. On the other hand—and I wish to be 
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candid, yet not offend—I deplore, for example, the constant use of com- 
pound adjectives. A fair sprinkling of hyphenated words is obviously not 
a flaw and can add considerably to the tone and texture of a poem, but 
when such a habit is exaggerated to the point of weighing down a page, 
this is something not to be overlooked. There are forty-one poems in 
Lupercal; the compound adjectives are far too numerous to list here in their 
entirety, but extracting a dozen or so at random and grouping them to- 
gether, they add up to this: Sea-salt, birth-soils, gibbet-hung, wolf-masks, 
berry-eyed, hag-sweat, pig-sties, worm-sort, root-sort, cow-byres, blood- 
smell, monstrous-headed, vermin-poles, head-scratchings, goat-skin. Such 
grouping might be considered as an armature supporting the poems or 
perhaps as straws in the wind indicating the subjects with which Mr. 
Hughes is here concerned; at any rate, such abundance disturbs. 

Much of the atmosphere of his native Yorkshire has been captured by 
Mr. Hughes in his poems and his diction has the tang of the countryside, 
along with an intimate knowledge, not only of the ways of the people, 
but of the animals inhabiting “the windy ridge of England,” as evidenced 
in “Crow Hill”: 

The farms are oozing craters in 

Sheer sides under the sodden moors: 
When it is not wind it is rain, 
Neither of which will stop at doors: 
One will damp beds and the other shake 
Dreams beneath sleep it cannot break. 


Between the weather and the rock 
Farmers make a little heat; 

Cows that sway a bony back, 

Pigs upon delicate feet 

Hold off the sky, trample the strength 
That shall level these hills at length. 


Buttoned from the blowing mist 

Walk the ridges of ruined stone. 

What humbles these hills has raised 

The arrogance of blood and bone, 

And thrown the hawk upon the wind, 

And lit the fox in the dripping ground. 


Deserving special comment is the poem, “Dick Straightup”; here the 
poet, with a touch of ironic humor, against the backdrop of a Yorkshire 
pub, sketches the portrait of a weathered man of more than eighty years, 
a man who quite likely has become a legend. Another of the more strik- 
ing poems in the volume is “Everyman’s Odyssey,” addressed to Telemachus. 
The following lines are from this poem: 
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. recall the year 
You sulked among the suitors—too big for their comfort 
And yet too few for their fear. Your father’s honour 
Was a sword in the scabbard of your body you could not draw. 


Although I find many of Mr. Hughes’s poems too deadly factual, such 
as “View of a Pig” or “Esther’s Tomcat’ in which the tomcat “grallochs 
odd dogs on the quiet,” I admire his light touch in the poem “Bullfrog,” 
with its “little old woman hands.” Somehow, Lupercal is a case in point 
of a poet distorting his talent or, in certain instances, hiding it under a 
bushel of words. This is the pity of it: 


Birth-soils, 
The sea-salts, scoured me, cortex and intestine, 
To received these remains. 
As the incinerator, as the sun, 
As the spider, I had a whole world in my hands. 
Flowerlike, I loved nothing. 
Dead and unborn are in God comfortable. 
What a length of gut is growing and breathing— 
This mute eater, biting through the mind’s 
Nursery floor, with eel and hyena and vulture, 
With creepy-crawly and the root, 
With the sea-worm, entering its birthright. 


The stars make pietas. The owl announces its sanity. 
or again: 
The crow sleeps glutted and the stoat begins. 
In spite of all the preceding, the end lines of the poem, “Nicholas 
Ferrer” cover a multitude of moot points: 


And again the fire of God 
Is under the shut heart, under the grave sod. 


—ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


THINGS SAID OUT LOUD 


Poems in Praise, by Paul Engle. New York: Random House. $3.50. 

These praises are of people, places, and things; there also are three 
translations from Rilke (the nearest things to genuine poetry in the vol- 
ume), and a fumbling attempt at satire. The thinking is thin, the metrics 
uneven, and the outlook banal. An exception is, perhaps, the long verse 
in honor of Robert Frost. Here Professor Engle sees and says precisely 
what Frost does with a word: 
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When he says star, we make a wish. 

When he says lake, we watch live fish, 
The water moving with their motion. 
When he says salt, we taste the ocean. 


But Engle does not understand the command of words that Frost reveals, 
nor can he employ them to serve his purposes. Engle talks; Frost talks in 
poetry. Frost thinks in poetry; Engle says things out loud. For example, 
in the series of 14-line verses on love, Engle says that it is a good thing 
that love is called love; that all things should have a name; that earlier 
in his life he wasn’t sure that all things should have a name; that when 
you say Jove, it has a meaning, a “human sound,” “Like the tongue’s limp 
stumbling over Jame.” What is the point of the simile? And how does 
the tongue stumble over lame? He continues: it is like “Mouth’s hunger 
calling bread like a bell’s chime.” But chime is a pleasant sound, and 
hunger is not a pleasant state; bread and love are good things; a starving 
cry does not belong in the same sentence. This sort of bad writing is not 
even acceptable in a freshman composition. Take, further, the utter arti- 
ficiality of miss is “an honest English word.” The teacher of composition, 
at Iowa or anywhere else, would write in the margin: Why? And what 
can one say of “fraulein is firm on the tongue as beer’s taste.” It isn’t! 
This is illogical, unpoetic forcing of empty wit. 

The flatness appears in the choice of ordinary language throughout; 
no sparkling images, no mind-feeding remarks, nothing really to demand 
attention. He says in praise of William Carlos Williams: 

Now he wants to live in a little house 

in his own back yard, close to the mess and marvel 

of daily, ordinary, dirty life, 

where he does not have to write his poems between patients. 
There, like a man shaving the same scraped face, 

pulling his cheek sideways, he can let the steam of his poems 
rise from the warm bowl of his imagination. 


Perhaps the simplicity is supposed to be deceptive; perhaps this is a 
recording of “poetry for people who do not have to do anything while the 
words are being said.” But it is flat to an educated reader; and it is un- 
kempt writing. What is “a little house in a back yard” and why should 
anyone want to live in such a structure? And where is the “steam” coming 
from: rhetorically, the sentence says that as the man pulls his face side- 
ways to scrape it, steam rises from the bowl of his face. It also contains 
another bad contrast: “the same scraped face” is one thing; staring at it 
(because of the presence of the word same) destroys the possibility of 
imagination. 
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Metre is often destroyed, or used merely for its own sake, not as an 
aid to music. For example: 
Praise words whose vowels and clicking consonants 


Grunt, hiss, wail, sing that human noise which means 


“4 The mad marvel and furious filth of life. 


A so-called sonnet ends with an extra syllable: “We are all things we 
hate, we love, we die for.” Another limps, one foot short, and relies on four 
trochees and no iambs: “Mirror waits the face that will not come.” These 
observations ought to be those of anyone who knows poetry. Other ob- 
jections are merely personal: the painful sentimentality of “A Child in 
Eden,” in which the beasts of paradise were hostile toward man until they 
saw the touching sight of Adam and Eve walking about with a little child 
holding their hands; the enthusiastic total of eight poems on Colette, for 
whom few critics would write eight lines in a history of belles lettres; the 
equally stretched-out series of twenty-two repetitious poems on the Iowa 
dead in World War II, many of which appeared in Life. Some are fairly 
competent, but Engle says more in the conclusion of his single poem on 
the death of John MacAlister of the R.A.F. than he does in the uncut series: 


Not that he was brave, 

Left family and friend, 

His was a mightier end— 

A world grows from his grave. 


This frantic fact alone 
Defies the sound for sorrow, 
We walk into tomorrow 
Over his breath and bone. 


But such lines are few and far between.—JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


THE LANGUAGE OF TRANSLATORS 


The Song of Roland, translated by Frederick Bliss Luquiens. New York: 
Macmillan Paperbacks Edition. 95c. 

When the Luquiens translation of Chanson de Roland was originally 
published eight years ago in hard-cover, it was brought to the attention of 
SPIRIT readers through a review by A. M. Sullivan (SPIRIT, XIX, 178-9). 
That review concerned itself for the most part with the history of the 
text, and concluded with a final paragraph evaluating the translation at 
hand. There is no point in repeating any of the review; it is readily ac- 
cessible. However, I might take this opportunity to go on from where 
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Mr. Sullivan left off. I do so, not because I think anything different should 
be said, but simply because the appearance of an inexpensive edition pro- 
vides an occasion to say something more about the general problem of 
translating. 

When Pope was faced with this problem, in presenting the I/iad to his 
contemporaries, he felt the need of a preface defending his principles of 
translation. In the course of that preface he described the “first grand 
duty” of the translator as that of giving the original author “entire and 
unmaimed” and contributing personally only diction and versification. 
About Luquiens’ success in giving the substance of the original, there can 
be no question. The chanson is above all a stirring tale; and, as Mr. Sulli- 
van said, Luquiens gives us that. His translation has the sweep and pace, 
the epic and heroic proportions, the peculiar medieval blend of naiveté 
and cruelty, that characterize the original. In attempting to carry over 
the medieval element, to reflect the age in which the poem was composed, 
however, I think Luquiens neglected to contribute his own diction and 
versification. At least, I find it hard to believe that he, or anyone in the 
20th century, says thinks like: 


Blanchandrin, ever first to serve his king, 
Uprose and spake: “Be not dismayed, my lord.” 
or: 


” 


“The fateful council, fraught with woe for France... . 


Now, I have nothing against calling a cuirass a cuirass, or a halberd 
by that term. Where these things exist today, in museums, they are still 
called by the same medieval names, and should be. But the past tense of 
the verb to speak is not spake today, and fraught is simply obsolete. To 
use such strange words is simply to give a falsely archaic flavor in this case. 
In the case of Tennyson’s Idyils of the King, the problem is admittedly 
somewhat different. There, the original was deliberately archaic in its own 
day; and a translator of it would be obliged also to be deliberately archaic 
in order to give a true translation. But the chanson was, in its day, a con- 
temporary poem celebrating the exploits of an earlier hero in the language 
of the people. When a 20th century translator takes it upon himself to 
make it accessible to the people of his day, he must also speak their lan- 
guage; he must, in Pope’s words, contribute diction that is his because it 
is the language that he and his contemporaries speak. Luquiens simply 
does not do so, does not even try to do so. 

Eventually, I hope, such a translation will come along, a translation 
of the chanson that will do for it what, for example, John Frederick Nims 
did for the poems of Saint John of the Cross recently (Grove Press, 1959). 
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The chanson is a good poem and an important one. Students of literature 
need to know it, and readers of poetry would like to know it. Until such 
a valid retelling of it appears, however, Luquiens’ translation is simply 
an inexpensive, readily available, but distorted reflection of it; it is what 
Pope calls elsewhere in his preface to the Iliad merely “a more tolerable 
copy” than we have had to this point—-GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


Communications 
Sheffield, England 


To the Editor—I regret that from the end of 1960 I must request to ter- 
minate my membership of C.P.S.A. and my subscription to SPIRIT. I 
thank you for the help you have given to my understanding of what poetry, 
as distinct from verse, consists of. I have usually, but not always, agreed 
with your interpretation of your aims which in themselves are wholly 
admirable and worthy of all praise. 

However, the test of the pudding comes in the eating, and I have 
increasingly found that whilst some of the poems in SPIRIT continue to 
delight me, I am left at a loss to know why others are included especially 
those of a sentimental twinge. Yet others show an awkwardness of form 
which indicates that the poet is still searching for his true means of 
expression. 

Fundamentally I think my difference of opinion stems from the fact 
that as an English Catholic I find SPIRIT so characteristically American. 
To take just two examples, only an American could have written “Laugh 
out the Lilacs” or “Circumspection.” To have a feeling for, and a pride 
in, one’s national poetry is a natural and praiseworthy thing. But, surely, 
great poetry transcends national boundaries, has a universal appeal. I feel 
that this is the danger threatening SPIRIT. You must avoid becoming an 
American Catholic poets’ mutual admiration society—viz, the lack of real 
criticism of Invitation to the City by which you do it less than justice. 
Even Paradise Lost has its faults! 

Therefore while I wish you every success in the future, I pray it will 
come by your descending from your ivory tower and entering the world. 
—P. A. Morr. 

Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor—Recently I subscribed to SPIRIT because I was told that it 
was different from that type of modern poetry which years ago turned me 
from its reading. Hence I cannot pretend to much knowledge of what 
goes on in your field. I hope to learn. Meanwhile I was impressed by your 
editorial in the September issue, “Standards’ Values.” I have followed prose 
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reviewers fairly faithfully and often I have wondered. A case in point: 
a novel was published a year or so ago to a chorus of enthusiasms. Many 
of my friends, intellectually discerning, did not even finish the book. I did 
and still am at a loss to understand how such unanimity of praise came about. 
I simply did not find in the book what I had been repeatedly advised was 
there. Are critics afraid of being individuals, afraid of not following the 
crowd? I certainly wouldn’t expect them to foregather and decide what 
they are to say. Perhaps the answer is to be found in their too slavish fol- 
lowing the publisher’s lead. And considering the enormous quantity of 
books yearly issued, I doubt we can give their editors high rating as critics.— 
MARTIN SULLIVAN. 
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each individual member, must be given.) The Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. James Edward Tobin, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Thomas B. Kenedy, Secretary, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Grover A. Whalen, Jr., Treasurer, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distrib- 
uted, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This information is required by the act of 
June 11, 1960, to be included in all statements regardless of frequency of issue.) 
1,000. 

GROVER A. WHALEN, JR., 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of October, 1960. 
(Seal) JULIA WIRTH, 
Notary Public, State of New York, 
No. 41-4312810. 
My commission expires March 30, 1961. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS ON THE HORIZON 


Invitation to the City writes William A. Donaghy, S.J., “is a call to a 
magnificent city of the mind, heart, soul.” He further states that “the 
sustained altitude one encounters page after page leaves one slightly breath- 
less.” The buying of Christmas gifts can frequently be a chore, but your 
problem in regard to the discriminating friend you wish to remember can 
appropriately, reasonably and simply be solved with a copy of Invitation 
to the City. On remittance of $3.50 to SPIRIT your order will be filled 
with a handsome gift announcement. For an additional $6 (and at a 
saving of $1.50), you may have gift-forwarded the three other SPIRIT 
anthologies—Drink from the Rock ($2), From One Word ($2.50) and 
Sealed unto the Day ($3). 
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